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Can Jugoslavia Survive? 
* 


Mr. Simpson: For over eighteen months Russia and her Balkan satel- 
ites have been accusing Tito’s Jugoslavia of having betrayed Marxism 
nd of having aligned themselves with the “imperialist West.” The split 
between Stalin and Tito has widened, and Russia has organized an 
economic blockade against Jugoslavia. She is also said to have fostered 
guerilla action against Tito. 

The Jugoslav “heresy” is a most dangerous challenge to Soviet com- 
munism. Tito says that Soviet communism has degenerated; that there 
is less democracy in the Russian Communist party than in any other 
Communist party; that Stalin regards anyone as Fascist or Trotskyist 
who does not subscribe to the Kremlin doctrine of infallibility. And, 
finally, Tito says that Russia treats the eastern countries as colonial terri- 
tories. All this has brought harsh answers and threats from Moscow and 
from the Cominform. 

Before discussing Tito’s prospects for survival, I should like to raise 
a few questions about the background and implications of this dramatic 
Be alooment i in Jugoslavia.. First, how, why, and when did the breach 
occur? Dr. Bebler, will you give us your version of a dispute which has 
Deen obscured for most of us by a good deal of ideological fog? What, in 
your opinion, were the basic issues between Russia and Jugoslavia? 


_ Dr. Bestzr: There is really only one basic issue, and it is the question 
of relations among nations—the same as you have in the West—relations 
among nations, large and small, as is guaranteed in the United Nations 
Charter. I would like to put it another way: There is a question among 
‘states who have a socialist economic structure, whether there should be a 
subordination of the smaller states to the great ones or whether there 
should be equality. The Soviet point of view is that this part of the world 
isi its own sphere of influence, while we in Jugoslavia stick to the opinion 
hat every nation should be its own sphere of influence. 


_ Mk. Simpson: Where would you say that these differences first became 
acute? In the West we have the impression that the quarrel started some 
ighteen months ta Does it go very much further back than that? 
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Dr. Bester: No, only a few months further back, at the time of th 
so-called “letters” of the Central Committee of the Soviet Communi 
party to the Central Committee of our Communist party.* These letter 
were where the impossible accusations against our leaders were firs 
alleged or proposed. 


On June 28, 1948, the Communist Information Bureau published a declaratio 
on the Jugoslav Communist party leadership, which enumerated the deviations ¢ 
the da ro from the Marxist-Leninist line, and concluded: | 

.. The Information Bureau comes to the unanimous conclusion that by thei 
anti-party, anti-Soviet opinions, incompatible with Marxism-Leninism, by thei 
attitude in their refusal to take part in the session of the Information Bureau, th’ 
leaders of the Communist party of Jugoslavia pitted themselves against the Com 
munist parties that are members of the Information Bureau, they passed to seces 
sion from a united socialistic front against imperialism and took the way of be 
trayal of the international solidarity of the working masses and they took the wai 
of transition on positions of nationalism. . 

“The Information Bureau finds that as a neat of all this, the Central Committe 
of the Communist party of Jugoslavia puts itself and the Jugoslav Communist part’ 
outside the family of brotherly Communist parties, outside the united Communis 
front and, therefore, outside the ranks of the Information Bureau. 

“The Information Bureau maintains that the basis of all these faults of the 
leadership of the Communist Party of Jugoslavia is the incontestable fact that in it 
leadership in the last five to six months openly nationalistic elements prevailed anc 
were formerly masked. It said the leadership of the Communist party of Jugoslavic 
had parted with the internationalistic traditions of the Jugoslav Communist Ps 
and had taken the path of nationalism. 

“Jugoslav leaders, orienting themselves badly in the international situation and 
frightened by extortionate threats of the imperialists, think that by a series of con, 
cessions to imperialistic states they can gain the favor of these states to make ar 
agreement with them about the independence of Jugoslavia and gradually to im/ 
plant in the Jugoslav peoples the orientation of these states; that is, the orientation 
of capitalism. 

“At the same time, they silently go out on the well-known bourgeois-nationalistic 
thesis under which the ‘capitalist states represent merely less of a danger to the 
independence of Jugoslavia than to the Soviet Union.’ 

“Jugoslav leaders presumably do not understand, or at least pretend not to 
understand, that a similar nationalistic conception can lead to a lowering of Jugo- 
slavia to the usual bourgeois republic, to a loss of Jugoslav independence to the 
imperialistic countries. 

“The Information Bureau does not doubt that in the core of the Communist 
party of Jugoslavia there are enough sound elements that are truly faithful to! 
Marxism-Leninism, faithful to the internationalistic traditions of the Jugoslav 
Communist party and faithful to the united Socialist front. 

“The aim of these sound elements of the Communist party of Jugoslavia is to: 
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Mr. Moszty: Could I ask what forms this Soviet interference in your 
party life and work took? What were the first forms which you noticed 
of Soviet interference? 


Dr. Bester: I would not say that direct interference was the first form 
of our dispute or, let us say, of the tension. It was the question of eco- 
‘omic relations. When the war was over, we had some economic assist- 


force their present party leaders to confess openly and honestly their faults and 
correct them; to part from nationalism; to return to internationalism and in every 
way to fix the united Socialist front against imperialism. Or if the present leaders 
of the Communist party of Jugoslavia prove unable to do this task, to change them 
and to raise from below a new internationalistic leadership of the Communist party 
of Jugoslavia. The Information Bureau does not doubt that the Communist party 
can fulfill this task.” 

On June 29, 1948, the Jugoslav Communist party responded to the Cominform’s 
accusations. Their answer, in part, follows: 
| “The criticism expressed in the resolution is based on incorrect and unfounded 
assertions, and represents attempts to impair the prestige of the Communist party 
of Jugoslavia, both abroad and at home. It is aimed at creating confusion among the 
‘masses in the country and the international workers’ movement, and weakening 
the unity of the Communist party of Jugoslavia and its leading role.... 

_ “The resolution, without giving a single proof, asserts that the leadership of the 
Communist party of Jugoslavia is conducting a hostile policy toward the Soviet 
‘Union. The contention that Soviet military specialists are belittled and that civilian 
‘technicians were subjected to shadowing by security organs is entirely devoid of 
‘truth... 

“The resolution criticizes the policy of the Communist party of Jugoslavia with 
‘respect to the conduct of the class struggle, especially against the mutual policy of 
the Communist party of Jugoslavia..-. ~~~ 

“ ..The Central Communist party of Jugoslavia holds that in assessing the 
policy of the Communist party of Jugoslavia and other parties, party practice must 
‘be considered ... namely, whether the party achieves or does not achieve successes 
in the struggle for socialist transformation of the country. 

“The Central Committee of the Communist party of Jugoslavia... refutes 
assertions that the leading factors of the Communist party of Jugoslavia are swerv- 
ing onto the road to a kulak party, on the road of liquidation of the Communist 
party of Jugoslavia, that there is not democracy in the party, that methods of mili- 
tary leadership are being fostered in the party, that party members’ essential rights 
are violated and that mildest criticism of incorrectness in party is met with severe 
repercussions, etc. 

“Would party members who in thousands of battles faced death fearlessly toler- 
ate in the party a situation unworthy of both men and Communists? Assertions 
that there can be no criticism in the party and similar ones are terrible insults to 
“every member of our party... 

y i 
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ance from the Soviet Union in rebuilding some bridges and railroads; 
But, afterward, when we started our program of industrialization, what 
we call our first five-year plan of industrialization and electrification of 
the country, we met with very specific resistance from the side of the 
Soviet Union and other eastern countries. | 


Mr. Mosety: Do you mean that the Soviet government did not want 
Jugoslavia to industrialize? 


Dr. Bester: We are rather of the opinion that they did not like it, but 
we did not say it openly. We avoided such an open discussion, but we 
saw it in the form of a resistance to our demands concerning equipmen' 
for heavy industry and in their demands for enormous quantities of our 
raw materials. If these demands had been agreed to, it would have been’ 
impossible to increase that transformation inside our country, meaning 
the industrialization. 


Mr. Simpson: There were one or two joint enterprises, were there not, 
operated by the Soviet Union in conjunction with Jugoslavia within) 
Jugoslavia? It would be interesting to know just how much considera- 


“The Central Committee of the Communist party of Jugoslavia does not con- 
sider that because it refused to discuss a state of which it is not guilty it has in any 
way injured the unity of Communist front. | 

“Unity of this front does not consist in admitting as true fabricated and invented 
mistakes, and slanders, but on facts of whether the policy of a party is truly con- 
ducted on international lines or not. 

“However, it is impossible to pass in silence over the fact that the Information 
Bureau shattered the principles on which it was founded and which provided for 
free will of each party with regard to the adoption of decisions. : ; 

“The Information Bureau, however, not only presses leaders of Communist 
party in Jugoslavia to confess mistakes which they did not make, but invites mem- 
bers of the Communist party of Jugoslavia to revolt in the party, to break up the 
party’s unit.... ! 

“With the mentioned unjust accusations, our party, our working class and work- 
ing masses of Jugoslav peoples in general, as well as their selfless and heroic strug- 
gle, have been dealt the grossest historical injustice... . 

“The Central Committee of the Communist party of Jugoslavia calls upon party 
members to close their ranks still further in the struggle for realization of party 
line policy and still further strengthening of party unity and calls upon working: 
class and other working masses rallied in the People’s Front to continue with even 
greater determination the work of construction of our Socialist homeland. 

“That is our only way to prove in practice the injustice of mentioned accusa. 


tions.” 
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tion was shown for Jugoslavia in the management of these joint enter- 
prises. 

Dr. Bester: I would say that the joint companies were really a very 
seculiar matter. The joint companies were run by general managers who 
were Soviet citizens. Those people ran the companies to quite an impor- 
tant detriment of our economy. The most striking example is of the 
giant company for the Danube commercial navigation. In this case, the 
Soviet general manager introduced a triple tariff—a low tariff for Soviet 
goods, a higher one for goods of Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, and so 
on, and the highest one for Jugoslav goods. 

It was quite interesting when the Soviet Union began the economic 

blockade of Jugoslavia. They denounced all kinds of economic agree- 
ments, but they did not denounce the agreement on the joint companies. 
They wanted us to keep those two companies because they were very 
profitable to them. 
_ And we were accused, three or four days ago, at Lake Success, by 
Mr. Vishinsky, of sabotaging our relations, because six or seven months 
after the blockade started we asked for the two joint companies to be 
liquidated. 


Mr. Simpson: Obviously there is a deep-seated rivalry of economic 
interests between the Soviet Union and Jugoslavia. Do you have the im- 
pression, Mosely, that there was any undue interference by Russia with 
the Jugoslav army and the Jugoslav defenses? 


Mr. Moszty: The exchange of letters between the Jugoslav and Soviet 
politburos showed that the Soviet government was utilizing its instruc- 
tors and advisers within Jugoslavia’s army to try to take command of this 
army. Many people in the West have wondered whether this was due to 
the Soviet feeling that only Soviet officers in command of the Jugoslav 
army would assure its complete allegiance to Russian aims. I wonder if 
Dr. Bebler would comment on this question of why the Soviet govern- 
ment insisted on trying to take over control of the Jugoslay army. 


Dr. Besrer: Oh, that is always the same question. They are always 
coming back to the spirit of independence in our country—a spirit of 
independence everywhere i in the state machinery, i in the army, and so on. 
What i is more, it involves the question of sovereignty. 

Mr. Simpson: I would like to expose the background to the Soviet- 
Jugoslav break further, but we obviously do not have time. 


. 
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Let us raise this interesting question: How do the Jugoslavs reconcile! 
in their own minds, their communism with their patriotism? Both tc 
the West and to the East, to a very large degree, the idea of national 
communism or of patriotic communism has seemed a contradiction! 
in terms. 


Dr. Bester: I believe that the contradiction is only apparent, and it is 
apparent because of the present Soviet foreign policy. But this policy is 
not a democratic foreign policy and still less a socialist foreign policy for 
us. This only seems to have been good Marxism. The principle of self- 
determination of peoples is not an anti-slogan. It is a basic principle on’ 
which, in our mind, the relations among nations should be built up in! 
all parts of the world. 


Mr. Stmpson: You have obviously departed from Stalin orthodoxy so 
far as the principle of self-determination is concerned in external affairs. 
Mosely, do you consider that there have been other modifications of 
the orthodox Communist position by the Jugoslavs in this situation? 


Mr. Mosgry: The real question which has emerged is whether a 
Communist party in control of its own country can be the best judge of 
the interests of its own regime and of its own way of building socialism 
for its own people. The Soviet view today is that the leaders sitting in, 
Moscow should be accepted as the best judges of this question throweie 
out the world. There was bound to be, and there is bound to be, a great. 
deal of resentment because the man on the spot, knowing his country 
intimately, must feel that he has a better judgment as to what the 
country needs and how fast it can move toward the creation of a \ different 
social system. 


Mr. Simpson: We can all imagine that this Jugoslav position would be 
attracting a great deal of sympathy among other Communist countries 
behind the Iron Curtain. What evidence is there of sympathy with the 
Jugoslav stand among these other countries? What prospect is there of 
Titoism’s spreading? 


Dr. Besrer: I would put it another way. 1 would say that the best 
evidence of sympathy for us is the campaign against us. Since such a 
campaign is necessary, it means that there are sympathies and that they 
have to prove that they are right, and not that the Jugoslavs are right. 
Another evidence, still, is the necessity for measures like the appoint- 
ment of Marshal Rokossovsky. 
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Mr. Simpson: What other overt symptoms have there been? For in- 
tance, the recent Rajk trial in Hungary was one in which Rajk was 
charged with Titoism and with sympathy with Tito.” 


such a campaign, of which part is such a staged trial, is another proof 
hat the spirit of independence has to be combatted. 

Now, the trial, as we see it, was absolutely inconsistent. Practically all 
he leaders of our struggle against the Germans were accused of having 
seen German agents. Oh, it is naturally nonsense. 

Or, let us take another point which is most important in Mr. Vishin- 
ky’s opinion at Lake Success. A most important witness against us is 
he accused who is of Jugoslav nationality. There is a man called Bran- 
ov, who was our chargé d’affaires in Budapest, who declared himself, 
ter the resolution of the Cominform, as being in agreement with that 
ssolution, declared himself against Tito, and traveled around as an 
agent of the Soviet government. He was seen shortly before the trial at 
iberty in Moscow. And then suddenly he is one of the main accused. 


He told the most fantastic stories and admits his guilt for everything, 


2 On September 24, 1949, in Budapest, a Hungarian People’s Court found Laszlo 
(Rajk, former Hungarian foreign minister and former deputy chief of the Hungar- 
jan Communist party, and five co-defendants guilty of treason. The charge was 
plotting, with American and Jugoslav help, “to lead and organize an anti-Soviet 
Titoist movement in every people’s democracy” and to overthrow the Hungarian 
government. Rajk and two others were sentenced to die and were hanged on 
October 15. The others were given prison terms. 

In his final statement at the trial, Rajk confessed to the charges against him and 
approved the verdict of the court even before it was given. He said, in part: “I con- 
fessed everything and have nothing to add....I must point out that I did every- 
thing of my own volition. Those various compelling circumstances which were 
}mentioned during the trial are of only secondary importance. It is undeniable that 
I became a tool of Tito who is the heir of Hitler and follows Hitler’s policy in the 
Balkans. But his masters are the Americans. ...I agree fully with your statements, 
Mr. Prosecutor, and want to state in advance that I will consider the verdict of the 
court as justified.” 
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without trying to defend himself, or. even to invoke his diplomatic 
immunity. 

Out of all that, we draw the conclusion that it was a bluff; that it wai 
a staged trial, but in connection with the campaign against us it is é 
point of very great importance. 


Mr. Simpson: Is this your impression, Mosely? Do you share this 
view? 


Mr. Mosety: I believe that it is correct, as Dr. Bebler has said, that the 
issues which are brought out in a trial like the Rajk trial in Budapest 
are the issues which will serve the policy of the Soviet government. The 
actual facts in the case are very much obscured by the use of this kind o' 
trial for the purpose of making a strong impression on public opinior 
throughout the satellite countries, as well as in the Soviet Union. 


Mr. Simpson: What evidence do you see in the satellite countries o! 
sympathy with the Tito position? Let us take Bulgaria, for example, o: 
Poland. Is there any sign here of Titoism spreading? 


Mr. Mossy: In each of these countries there has been a constant purg¢ 
among the Communist leadership and in the Communist parties ir 
order to eliminate, in advance, any possibility of a successful Tito repe 
tition by which each of those countries would secure a greater measurt 
of independence from Soviet policy and aims. In Bulgaria, Kostov, af 
important leader formerly in charge of the police system, has beer 
removed and is probably in prison. In Poland, Gomulka, who was ver} 
active during the war in Poland, instead of being in Moscow during tha 
time, and who has great popularity among the Polish Communists, ha: 
been removed from his position and will probably be brought to trial 

This shows that the failure of the Soviet controls in Jugoslavia to pro 
tect their control over the policy of that government has led them t 
tighten their controls in the other countries. For this reason, I think thai 
it is very likely that the Soviet controls will be successful in these othe: 
countries. 


Mr. Simpson: Undoubtedly there must be frustration and resentmen’ 
in all these countries. Yet, Titoism has appeared in Jugoslavia and Jugo 
slavia alone. What is there that is exceptional or unique about Jugo 
slavia’s position? 

Dr. Bester: It is something unique, yes, in the sense that our regime 
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is the only one in Eastern Europe which grew out of popular insurrec- 
tion during the war—a popular insurrection against the Germans. So, we 
were able, and did do it, to build ourselves our army, our state machin- 
ery, and so on. Nowhere else in Eastern Europe have you had such a 
development. That is the main point. 


Mr. Srmpson: Would you add anything to that, Mosely, or does that 
seem to you to be the sufficient explanation of Jugoslavia’s success in 
making a bid for independence? 


Mr. Mosety: During the war the Communists in each country took 
the line that they were defending the national independence of that 
country against the German domination and German oppression which 
were felt so bitterly throughout Europe. In the case of Jugoslavia, as Dr. 
Bebler has pointed out, the liberation of the country was carried through 

by an army in which hundreds of thousands of men came voluntarily to 
give their lives, if necessary, in order to free their country. 


Mr. Stmpson: May I ask what casualties did Jugoslavia suffer in this 
independence effort during the war? 


Mr. Moszty: The total losses during the war, among both civilians 
and partisans, have been estimated at well over one million. 

hi ; : 
_ Mr. Smmpson: What proportion is that to Jugoslavia’s population? 
‘How would it compare with America? 


Mr. Mosety: It has been estimated that total casualties amounted to 

11 per cent of the population of the country. If this were the United 

States, it would be about fifteen million people out of the total population. 

Another factor which is very important in Jugoslavia’s independence 

is that it has an outlet of its own to the sea and can trade with the West, 
although in the first years after the war, Jugoslavia devoted so much of 
its trade to the Soviet Union and to the satellite countries that it had 

very little trade with the West as compared, for Sia with Poland 

or Czechoslovakia. 


Mr. Simpson: There are, then, these exceptional conditions which 
account for Jugoslavia’ $ success. 

Would you give us a brief general estimate, Mosely, of the total im- 
port of the Yugoslav heresy, in your opinion, under present world con- 
ditions? ee: 


Mr. Mossty: I believe that this movement is of great importance, 
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because in many parts of the world the problem which is faced by propia 
who are discontented with their present status and who are dissatisfied | 
under present social conditions, places them in a position where they 
have to choose between accepting Moscow guidance or working out’ 
their own problems in their own way. 


Mr. Stmpson: What application have these events in Jugoslavia to. 
events in China? 


Mr. Mossty: In the case of China, the Soviet government, being fore- 
warned, may do two things: It may strengthen its supervision of the top | 
leadership of the Chinese Communist regime, and, at the same time, it 
may accept more Chinese Communist advice in the decisions which are 
made concerning China. In those two ways, I believe, it can avoid the - 
type of breaking away from control which has occurred in the case of | 
Jugoslavia. We would be overoptimistic if we assumed that Titoism is _ 
going to be copied automatically in other parts of the world. ) 


Mr. Simpson: Let us look quickly at the kind of dangers which Tito- 
ism encounters in Jugoslavia and which would have to be taken into 
consideration in any estimate of the prospects of the survival of the 
regime. There are, of course, a number which could be quickly, quite 
easily listed. Is there any danger, for example, of a Cominform con- 
spiracy’s forming within the Communist party in Jugoslavia? 


Dr. Bezier: No, no, no, no; there is no such danger! 


Mr. Simpson: How much popular discontent would you say that there 
was in Jugoslavia—discontent either with the police state or with the 
social revolution—which could be mobilized by the enemies of the 
present Jugoslav regime? 


Mr. Mosety: The conditions in Jugoslavia have been very difficult, 
both during and since the war. The present regime has, of course, relied 
upon measures of force and close supervision as well as upon a strong, 
positive program of reconstruction and of national reconciliation. This is 
a difficult thing to measure. There is always discontent with a low 
standard of living, but that is offset when a regime can offer the prospect 
of an improvement in the standard of living. The Tito regime has con- 
tinually stressed its purpose of raising the standard of living in the 
country. One of the reasons why the refusal to obey the Soviet party is 
popular is that many people in Jugoslavia have felt that their resources 
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were being drained out for Soviet advantage without an adequate return 
‘0 the Jugoslavs. 


Mr. Simpson: How much discontent and disaffection is there among 
the various nationalities in Jugoslavia? Dr. Bebler, it is notorious that 
n prewar Serbia and Jugoslavia there were difficulties with these nation- 
ities. How much risk is involved in this today? 


Dr. Bester: None. We really have never had in our history such a 
junity as we have had since this war. The struggle against the Germans 
litself was built on the brotherhood of the peoples inside Jugoslavia, and 
Iwe secured this brotherhood by a series of measures in our constitution, 
our everyday policy inside the country, and through our general 
licy inside the country. So, there is really no split between the peoples 
of Jugoslavia now. 


Mr. Simpson: Do you agree that the Tito regime has so successfully 
lved the nationalities problem, Mosely? 


Mr. Mosety: When I was in Jugoslavia for a brief visit in 1947, I 
ound that many people who felt strongly about the absence of full 
intellectual freedom and other freedoms which we cherish and wish to 
see spread did feel that the alternative to this type of reconciliation car- 
ried out by the Tito regime would have been a continuing struggle and 
civil war within the country. This I found was a very strong motive for 
many people to work hard for the regime and for the reconstruction of 
their country. They felt that in the prewar period this reconciliation had 
not been achieved. 


_ Mr. Simpson: None of the dangers which I have mentioned so far seem 
to be particularly serious ones. There is, however, the danger of eco- 
nomic strangulation as a result of that blockade which Russia and her 
satellite nations instituted about a year ago. How is Jugoslavia weather- 
ing this kind of risk? 


_ Dr. Bester: I would say that the Soviet government naturally would 
like the West to cooperate better in the blockade. They really tried some- 
thing in this way, politically, by asking the Western great powers not to 
elect Jugoslavia to the United Nations Security Council, for instance. 
This is certainly a trend in Soviet foreign policy. But so far they have not 
succeeded to the slightest extent. On the contrary, the Western countries, - 
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small and big, were ready to trade with. us on equal terms. That is quite 
an important factor for us today. 


Mk. Simpson: Jugoslavia’s ability to survive this economic test obvious. 
ly depends i in some measure upon the amount of assistance which it hat 
been receiving from the West. What assistance has it got? 


Mr. Moszty: So far, Jugoslavia has paid for most of the commodities 
that it has bought from the West. But in order to expand its production 
and the extraction of raw materials and their delivery to the West, Jugo- 
slavia needs equipment—mining equipment, transportation equipment 
I believe that it is to the advantage of Western Europe to extend its trade 
with Jugoslavia. It will get raw materials there which otherwise it woul 
have to buy for dollars, and we, in turn, would have to lend Western 
Europe those dollars. 

In the case of Jugoslavia’s own needs the country can feed itself and 
can supply its raw materials, but it needs to develop a much more effi 
cient method of work, and for that it needs equipment. 


Mr. Simpson: Is there any likelihood, in your opinion, Mosely, of 
Russia’s resorting to a military invasion against Jugoslavia? ! 


Mr. Mostty: This risk is always present. It is impossible for us outaidl 
to know how the Soviet Politburo is going to estimate the situation. I be- 
lieve, however, that they must have very serious hesitations and doubts 
because of the strong support which the Jugoslav regime has received 
from its people as well as the sympathy which the struggle for national 
independence has met with outside. 


Mr. Simpson: This is obviously a question which we can only raise 
here. 

What have we concluded? The Tito regime bee little to fear from 
internal disorders. It can resist any assault from its immediate neighbors. 
Its defiance of Russia is sustained by all the fighting qualities which have 
enabled the Jugoslavs to resist the Turk, the Austrian, and the German 
in turn. It has not collapsed under economic boycott, and it is able to 
count upon a measure of economic and political support from the West. 

The great uncertainty, of course, is whether Russia will ever see fit to 
employ military measures against a regime which is inflicting immense 
damage on her ideological and power position. This is a question which 
we have not directly faced today, but some of our discussion will have 
furnished material upon which an American opinion can be formed. 


THE JUGOSLAV FIVE-YEAR PLAN* 
By GUY HADLEY 


! Balkan traveller of 1949, a rare vintage, leaves London with a slim 
‘Wwolume of official permits and a considerable sense of his own impor- 
ance. If he leaves Victoria Station on a Thursday morning, as I did, he 
boards the Simplon Orient express in Paris the same night, and reaches 
Belgrade, somewhat deflated, on the Saturday evening; deflated, not by 
tthe rigours of the three-day journey, but by its unexpected comfort and 
Yack of incident. Of course, misfortunes do occur. The slightest technical 
aw in the traveller’s papers may compel him to get out of the train at 
¢ Jugoslav frontier at two o’clock in the morning and walk back 
‘down the line to Trieste. But with reasonable luck one arrives at Bel- 
grade, well-fed, even well-shaved, with no ill effects except perhaps a 
Nslight touch of wagon-lit claustrophobia. 
I stayed a month in Belgrade and made several trips outside, though 
#not enough to cover anything like the whole country. My main concern 
here is to describe what I saw and heard, avoiding a broad discussion of 
jpolitical and social problems, but first something must be said about the 
{}general background to these impressions. 
| Conditions in Jugoslavia today are the product of war and revolution. 
Some 2,000,000 people died, either in the guerrilla fighting against the 
)Germans or from bombardment, from savage internal feuds or from 
Vdisease. There was great destruction. After the war, the Jugoslav Com- 
munist Party, headed by Marshal Tito, established complete control and 
}set about the creation of a communist state based on the teachings of 
}Marx and Lenin. In 1947 they launched their own five-year plan, de- 
jsigned to transform Jugoslavia by the end of 1951, from a predominantly 
jagricultural country, with a large majority of peasant farmers, into a 
}modern, industrialised state with a high output and a well-organised 
. industrial proletariat. It would be a mistake to under-estimate the pas- 
jsionate conviction and sincerity which inspired the plan: the visitor to 
Jugoslavia can see evidence of much hard work which is going into its 


: ‘ * Reprinted from The Lessee, April 28, 1949. Broadcast over the Third Programme by 
y Hadley, correspondent for the BBC. —~ 
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fulfilment. But the achievement of such a vast design in so short a time 
imposes sacrifices and hardships on the mass of the population, and theia|} 
signs are visible as well. q| 
Belgrade itself, as it now stands, is a small capital compared with Paris; 
for example, and its constantly growing population is now estimated at 
about 700,000. The city stands on a humpback of high ground beside the 
Danube in a commanding position, which explains its long resistance as 
a fortress against the Turks. The streets run up and down hill, some: 
times falling away so steeply that the eye catches sudden unexpect 
views of the plain below. The walls of the old Turkish fort still stand, 
but most of the Belgrade architecture ranges from late eighteenth, 
century and early nineteenth-century styles, now looking the worse f 
wear, to the anonymous functional blocks of our own age. Public trans- 
port consists of large red trolley-buses and a number of trams. Taxis, 
which were recently nationalised, are very scarce, and there are no 
privately-owned cars. The cars which one does see are used by ministe 
and government departments, or belong to the foreign diplomatic 
missions. 
One of the first things which strikes one about Belgrade is the 
apparent absence of bomb damage. This is due to the impressive work) 
which has been done, first in clearing away the rubble and then in new! 
construction. Many new blocks have been put up on the old sites, and 
last summer work began on an entirely new Belgrade across the Danube, | 
on a flat, swampy stretch of ground near the junction of the Danube and 
the River Sava. This new city is being planned to accommodate 250,000 
people. It will also house the government headquarters and the foreign 
embassies and legations. It is to have its own railway station, schools and 
student quarter, and bridges are to be built across the Danube to link the 
new Belgrade with the old. eee, | 
Official estimates allow twelve years for completing this new extension 
of Belgrade, and some time must elapse before it begins to relieve the 
present acute housing shortage. There are many difficulties to be over- 
come. The low-lying marshland has to be filled in with immense quanti- 
ties of sand, dredged from the Danube, and earth from the surrounding | 
country. Skilled workers and technical experts must be found in a coun-' 
try where they are still scarce. One thing which is available in plenty is 
cheap unskilled labour. This is provided by labout brigades, of which 
roughly half consist of youths up to seventeen from all over the country, 
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who put in two months’ work, receive no pay, but free accommodation, 
food and an issue of clothes. I watched these youths—many of them still 
only boys—working on the new government headquarters, a mammoth 
building which has been given first priority. They looked fit and cheer- 
ful. Their slogans were splashed across the walls in giant whitewashed 
letters: “Long live Tito,” and “Tito is ours and we are Tito’s.” Indeed, 
one gets the impression that Tito’s personality has captured the imagi- 
/ nation of many thousands of young people in Jugoslavia. A remarkably 
high proportion of responsible posts is filled by men and women under 
forty. The administrative director of this new Belgrade project and his 
two chief assistants were all in their early twenties. They were full of 
confidence, though they lacked architectural or engineering experience. 
§ Snow fell heavily in Belgrade during my stay, but the roads were 
cleared very quickly. The streets were crowded throughout the day, and 
(especially in the late afternoon. This is largely explained by the fact that 
office hours in Belgrade are quite different from those in London. In Bel- 
grade people start work at seven or eight in the morning and finish at 
two or three in the afternoon, with a sandwich or biscuit to keep them 
going. The crowd seemed to spend most of its time just walking up and 
§down the pavements. Even when the spring sunshine arrived, there was 
no cafe life, no sipping an aperitif at an open-air table. With the excep- 
tion of two or three expensive places, kept open mainly for foreigners, 
the cafes and restaurants have been closed or turned into communal 
)feeding centres. The gypsy orchestras have folded their violin cases and 
departed. 

| One rather striking detail was the high proportion of officers, usually 
‘men of fine physique, wearing smart grey uniforms. Beside them, the 
‘civilians looked drab, and there was a monotonously shabby similarity 
in their clothes. But there was nothing monotonous about the wide 
yivariety of racial types rubbing shoulders with the Serbs: visitors from 
yj Macedonia and Montenegro, Moslems from Bosnia and many more. 
The task of welding a national unity out of this turbulent mixture has 
‘lalways been a fundamental problem in Jugoslavia. Tito’s answer has 
been to set up federal republics with equal rights, in which each race 
i has cultural autonomy, with its own language and schools. The majority 
fof officials are recruited locally, but the central government maintains 
Ri (- effective control. 

a _ The shops in Belgrade, now all nationalised, had little in the windows, 
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and the quality of the goods was inferior by western standards. Both 
food and clothing are rationed on a sliding scale, which gives ‘ 
priority to the industrial worker. Everywhere one saw portraits of Tito, 
large and small, grave and relatively gay. And there was further evi- 
dence of revolution in the display of secondhand jewellery, watches and 
other possessions with which their owners had parted to buy food. The 
crowded cinemas were showing mostly Jugoslav films describing Tito’s 
partisan war against the Germans, but the British picture “Oliver Twist” 
came on during my stay, and without any repetition of the trouble which 
Fagin caused in Berlin. And I saw the dress-rehearsal of the first post4 
war production of “Hamlet” at the National Theatre in Belgrade, with 
magnificent settings and costumes made in the theatre’s own workshops] 
Outside Belgrade, in the countryside, the Tito Government is seeking} 
to eliminate the individual peasant farmer and to substitute a system of 
village co-operatives. This process was recently described by Tito himself 
as “rigorous but gradual.” “Revolution is revolution,” he said. “We are’ 
liquidating capitalism, and naturally we must liquidate it not only i 
the towns, but also in the villages.” The private peasants—still a substan - 
tial majority—are not being summarily evicted, but the state subjects 
them to heavy taxes, demands large deliveries of produce at controlled 
prices, and withholds new equipment; so that, sooner or later, the! 
peasant proprietor is left with little choice except to move out or pool his 
land in a co-operative farm. 
I went to one of these co-operative farms about sixty miles north of 
Belgrade, in the fertile black-earth plain of the Voivodina. It covers some; 
800 acres, and nearly 100 families have now joined. They are-all either’ 
former landless agricultural workers, or peasants with small holdings. 
They receive special aid from the state in credit, seed and farm equip- 
ment. Members are paid chiefly in kind, that is, in wheat, corn and so) 
on, according to the amount of work done, which is assessed by the farm, 
committee under a communist chairman. They are free to dispose of) 
their surplus produce over and above the families’ needs, either by selling 
it on the open food market, or by handing it to the state at the controlled 
price and receiving in return coupons for buying clothes and other in-| 
dustrial goods at equally reduced rates. They are also allowed to keep a 
small plot of land for their own use. I heard several of these peasants 
compare their present situation very favourably with their previous con- 
ditions. And indeed, the official policy seems to have been to start the 
: 
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erative Pann with a membership drawn from these poorer 
b its, who join willingly, with little to lose and much to gain. 
eer said nothing about the question of Jugoslav relations with the 
a question which has become increasingly important since the 
between Tito and the Cominform. In this direction, as in so 
many biases, it is extremely difficult to find out what is happening 
= Jugoslavia. Official contacts are few and non-committal, while in 
ate life a wall of silence separates individual Jugoslavs from the 
ign residents, who live in semi-isolation, It would be rash to expect a 
en sentimental journey westwards from a regime like the Tito 
Government, which still remains devoutly communist, even though it 
) ag signs of questioning the infallibility of the pontiff in Moscow. 
it does seem that there are now brighter prospects for an expansion 
estern trade with Jugoslavia. The Tito Government needs industrial 
s and machinery for its five-year plan, and the Cominform breach 
as almost cut off supplies from eastern Europe. Jugoslavia, for her part, 
| hs rich natural resources, and can offer timber, maize, copper and 
y other valuable exports. If the trade discussions now going on are 
i ce fully concluded, the development of our economic exchanges with 
slavia should not only benefit both sides, but also bring fresh hope 
a proud, virile people which fought and suffered with us to destroy 
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